Rancho La Ballona: A Brief History 
(Excerpt from "Mar Vista & Rancho La Ballona History by S. Ravi Tam") 


Rancho La Ballona 


Central Mar Vista is smack in the middle of what was once a vast Spanish land grant called 
Rancho La Ballona. Situated on the Pacific coast about twelve miles from downtown Los Angeles, the 
Ballona Valley was primarily pasture land bounded by lomas (hills) to the north, barrancas (deep gullies) 
to the northwest, guachos (steep bluffs) to the south, and ciénegas (marsh lands) to the southeast. The 
southeasterly region was endowed with arable land made fertile by Ballona Creek, which flowed to the 
sea through the estero (estuary). During the winter rains, when flood waters could spread beyond 
present-day Lincoln Boulevard, the estero was referred to either as the lagoon or the inner bay. 


The original inhabitants of Ballona Valley were Tongva Indians. These stolid people fished, 
hunted deer, water fowl, and other small game, and gathered wild berries, roots, seeds, and grub. They 
lived in simple thatched huts along Ballona Creek not much differently than their Upper Paleolithic 
~~ ntecedents. Within a generation of the founding of the Pueblo 
Nuestra Senora la Reyna de Los Angeles de Porciuncula in 1781, the 
Tongva were driven from their land by townsmen with cattle to feed 
and guns to persuade. Any natives that remained tilled and toiled for 
their Spanish-speaking subjugators. 


By 1820 pueblo dwellers Agustin Machado and his brother 
Ygnacio, together with Felipe Talamantes and his son Tomas, had 
secured grazing rights in the valley. Agustin Machado would become 
the partner most responsible for the day to day operations of the 
land. He was born at the Santa Barbara mission in 1794, and moved 
to the pueblo de Los Angeles with his family at the age of three. 





According to Machado lore, the boundaries of the rancho-to-be were 


Agustin Machado, 1794-1865 determined by the distance Agustin, the best horseman of the group, 

could circumnavigate from sunup to sundown. At dawn on the 
appointed day — after some practice runs — he spurred inland from the beach near Playa Del Rey about 
five miles, turned north at a sandstone boulder, banked northwest at a big pile of rocks a mile and a 
quarter off, turned seaward at a cottonwood tree marked with hatchet cuts some four miles yon, 
wheeled southeast at the surf, and tethered his tuckered steed in the long shadows of the setting sun, 
having corralled nearly 14,000 acres. The copulation of cattle as an enterprise in Ballona was soon 
mounted. 


The origin of the word Ballona is a matter of debate. Some historians think it derives from the 
Spanish word ballena, whale. Others believe it stems from the Spanish port city of Bayona, the ancestral 
home of the Talamantes family. And there are those who insist it is a Californio corruption of the 
English word bay. A case has been made for each theory, but each case has its critics. The point will 
probably remain forever moot. 





This is a facsimile of the rough map, or diseno, of Rancho La Ballona, also known at the time as el Paso de las Carretas 
(wagon pass), drawn up in 1839. Ballona Creek runs from top to bottom on the right, and in the middle left is lomas muertas 
- dead hills - the first historic referrence to Mar Vista. The road at the top leading to the casas, just left of the creek, is el 
Camino real al Pueblo, the forerunner of Washington Boulevard. The estero at the bottom is today Marina del Rey. 


Viil 


Although Mexico achieved its independence from Spain by 1822, the four Ballona rancheros 
continued their activities as though nothing had happened. In time sheep and horses noshed alongside 
the cows and steers that stocked the rancho, while more and more pasture land gave way to the 
cultivation of beans, corn, peas, wheat, and fruit trees. As non-owners who were merely permitted to 
work the property, the Machados and Talamantes’ lived in neighboring lands or the pueblo until 1839, 
when they sought clear title to Rancho La Ballona from the Mexican government. This required a 
diseno, or rough map, of the rancho to be tendered. Near the center of this sketch is the first known 
historic reference to Mar Vista, a region designated “lomas muertas” - dead hills — the apex of which is 
the present-day intersection of Palms and Grand View boulevards. The title was granted with a 
condition: the grantees must build homes on the rancho and permanently settle there. Agustin built his 
adobe farmhouse near present-day Overland Avenue and Jefferson Boulevard. Ranch operations 
expanded to include dairy, tallow, hide, white wine, and dried beef production; horses and cattle were 
sold by the head. Agustin Machado became one of the pueblo’s most prosperous citizens. 





In 1834 Agustin's brother Ygnacio Machado built the Centinela Adobe, pictured above, on the near-by Rancho Aguaje de la 
Centinela. It is one of only 43 extant 19th Century adobes in Los Angeles County. Ygnacio wasn’t as ambitious as his brother: 
in 1844 he swapped his adobe and rancho for a keg of whiskey and a modest home in the Pueblo de Los Angeles. The 
Centinela Adobe is maintained by the Historical Society of the Centinela Valley and is open for tours on Sundays. 


With the signing of the Treaty of Guadalupe Hildago in 1848 that officially ended the Mexican 
War, Machado and Talamantes found themselves farming on U. S. soil. Yankee immigrants, drawn to 
California with the discovery of gold that same year, began settling in the pueblo and casting envious 
glances at the sprawling ranchos that surrounded early Los Angeles. Although the treaty guaranteed the 
existing Mexican land holders the right to retain their property, the Land Act of March 3, 1851 was 
formed to ensure that they didn’t. A Board of Commissioners was set up in San Francisco and the 
rancheros were obliged to travel this great distance, at their own expense, to prove the validity of their 
land titles. Since most of them were cash poor, many lost their land in part or in full paying the various 
legal fees, taxes, and service charges that government officials and lawyers are so clever at contriving. 
The disintegration of the California ranchos was under way. 


The four owners of Rancho La Ballona began the formal proceedings to obtain legal U. S. title to 
their own land in 1852. By the time clear title was granted in 1873 all four were dead and the property 
was carved up beyond recognition. The breakup of the rancho was set in motion when Tomas 
Talamantes borrowed $1,500 from Benjamin D. Wilson and William T. B. Sanford in 1854 against his 
undivided quarter interest in Ballona. When Talamantes defaulted on the loan, Wilson and Sanford took 
legal action and the court ordered a public auction of Tomas’ share in 1855. Wilson’s $2,000 bid 
prevailed and netted him 3,480 acres of the rancho. In 1859 Wilson sold these acres to John Sanford, 
James T. Young, and John D. Young for $4,500. The other three quarters of the rancho belonging to the 
Machados and the heirs of Felipe Talamantes, who died in 1856, were, or soon would be, in the hands of 
the children, grandchildren, and the outsiders to whom these descendants sold, or would sell, parcels. 


Until 1868, however, the rancho’s 14,000 acres were still undivided land held in common by the 
various owners. When in 1865 John D. Young filed a petition with the District Court to gain clear title to 
his 1,733 acre allotment, the fragmentation of Rancho La Ballona began in earnest. It took a court- 
appointed surveyor over two years to divvy the land equitably among its thirty-two claimants. 
Complicating matters was the fact that four different types of land were distinguished: first class land 
was prime farm land near Ballona Creek; second class land was land arable without water, dry farming 
land; third class land was pasture land, the terrain upon which Mar Vista would be built; fourth class 
land was tide land, including beach property - and to cattlemen and farmers what could be more 
worthless than beach property? The allotment of each claimant had to include a proportional share of 
each class of land. When the court handed down its final judgment in 1868 the rancho had been pieced 
into 64 parcels of widely different shapes and sizes. Forty-seven years after its creation, Rancho La 
Ballona ceased to exist. 


The Yanqui Pioneers of Ballona Valley 


Benjamin D. Wilson had, with William T. B. Sanford, loaned Tomas Talamantes the $1,500 that 
led to the breakup of Rancho La Ballona. Born in Tennessee in 1811 and orphaned at a young age, 
Wilson migrated to Santa Fe in the 1820s and trapped furs for a living. In 1841 he trekked to California 
by wagon train over the Old Spanish Trail, and just two years later had the wherewithal to buy 6,642 
acres of Rancho Jurupa in Riverside County. The following year he married the daughter of Don Yorba, 
the owner of Rancho Santa Ana, and received a chunk of that rancho as a wedding present. After the 
Mexican War, in which Don Benito, as he was now called, served with the United States Army, he 
became an early alcalde, or mayor, of Los Angeles. He later acquired the 128-acre Lake Vineyard Ranch, 
now San Marino and part of Pasadena, and Rancho San Pascual, which today encompasses South 
Pasadena, Altadena, and northern Alhambra. Wilson died in 1878; Mount Wilson is named for him. 


Kentucky-born William T. B. Sanford, the other Yank to whom Tomas Talamantes became 
indebted, was another rugged frontiersman who came to California across the Great Plains. A 
postmaster of early Los Angeles, Sanford gave Phineas Banning, the 
founder of Wilmington and the “father of the Port of Los Angeles”, his 
first job in California, clerking in his San Pedro store. In 1855 William 
drove thirty tons of freight for Banning in a fifteen-strong wagon train 
through the West Cajon Valley into Utah, an unprecedented expedition 
from Los Angeles that opened up trade with Salt Lake City. The trail he 
blazed over the mountaintop became known as “Sanford’s Pass”. In 
1863, at the age of 49, Sanford was killed aboard the steamer Ada 
Hancock when its boiler exploded. Twenty-five other passengers 
perished in the accident, but his brother-in-law Banning survived. 





In 1859 Don Benito Wilson sold his quarter interest of Rancho 


La Ballona to William’s brother, John Sanford, and two other men. Benjamin David Wilson, aka Don 
John and William established the Sanford family ranch near Ballona Benito. 

Creek. According to the L. A. Times, this “first white family” in Ballona 

Valley was harassed by “half-wild halfbreed Mexicans” who rustled their cattle and cut off the feet of 
their hogs. The Sanfords were obliged to harvest their first crops armed with guns. John Sanford was 
murdered in 1863 by a stranger to whom he offered a ride in his buggy. The culprit, a notorious outlaw 
named Wilkins, shot John in the back with his own pistol. Wilkins was tracked down in Santa Barbara, 
brought back to Los Angeles, and hanged. 


A third Sanford brother named Cyrus was one day attacked by three “desperados” while 
returning to the family ranch. These men had earlier roped a settler named Rains and dragged him to 
death behind their horses before tossing his corpse into a cactus bed. Cyrus killed two of his assailants 
and wounded the third. During his salad days Cyrus was worth $100,000 but by 1886 had lost his 
wealth through a series of law suits and, despondent over this financial debacle, shot himself in the 
head. The Sanfords incurred the above incidents in Ballona during the years that Los Angeles Times 


rancho chronicler E. Palmer Connor termed “The Halcyon Days”. One wonders what his idea of 
commotion would look like. 


One of Cyrus’ sons, George Addison Sanford, was deeded 912 acres of Rancho La Ballona from 
his uncle John in 1861, when he was a child of six. George’s allotment of third class pasture land would 
encompass the first two subdivisions in Mar Vista and the community’s first business district. He spent 
his entire life on the Sanford ranch, located southwest of Inglewood Boulevard between Culver and 
Jefferson boulevards to McConnell Avenue in Del Rey. Ballona Creek flowed through the property and 
every year George flooded his pastures with a log dam, to the consternation of the neighboring 
ranchers. In 1906 the Machados et al petitioned the Los Angeles Board of Supervisors to force Sanford 
to break up his dam, as its runoff was ruining their crops and turning a county road from Playa Del Rey 
into a bog. Sanford told them to move the road, as the dam had been established before the Civil War. 
George was 85 when he died in 1941. Sanford Street, which runs along the south bank of Ballona Creek 
between Inglewood and McConnell, is the only memorial in Ballona Valley of this pioneer family and 
their ranch. Weir Street, a block-long road just east of Inglewood where Sanford Street ends, 
commemorates George’s dam. 


The other two men to whom Benjamin Wilson sold his quarter interest in Ballona in 1859 were 
James T. Young and his seventeen-year-old son John. Virtually nothing is known of James Young prior to 
this purchase other than he hailed from Kentucky, took a wife from the Bluegrass State, was living in 
Missouri in 1842 when his son was born, and moved to California circa 1854. The Young’s share of the 
Rancho amounted to one-sixth of Ballona Valley. In September 1859 James bought a small adobe from 
Rafael Machado, a son of Agustin, and settled in Ballona to produce wine and cultivate fruit trees. He 
died before the 1868 final partition decree was handed down. His share of the Rancho was split 
between his widow Elenda, after whom Elenda Street in Culver City is named, and his son John, who 
with this inheritance owned just under 1/8 of Rancho La Ballona. 


It was John D. Young who filed the petition in the District Court that resulted in the 
fragmentation of Ballona Rancho in 1868. John lived the life of a wealthy rancher by steadily selling his 
acreage piecemeal. He entered his trotters and “roadsters” in horse racing events. He participated in 
civic life by representing Ballona Township as a delegate to the Democratic County Convention, and as 
an occasional member of a Grand Jury. Young’s 1,092-acre allotment of third class pasture land ran 
from Pico to Washington between Inglewood and Sepulveda boulevards and encompassed about a third 
of modern Mar Vista. He spent the last thirty years of his life in a townhouse on Figueroa Street in 
downtown Los Angeles; he died in 1915 at the age of 73. 


Anderson Rose was another Yankee pioneer who owned an allotment of Rancho La Ballona at 
the time of the partition decree of 1868. Rose was just sixteen when he made the perilous trek from his 
native Missouri to Northern California in 1852, a journey that involved fending off Indian attacks. He 
settled initially in El Dorado County, a fitting destination for a man in search of gold, and took up mining 
activities. In the 1860s he moved south to the Los Angeles area and in September 1867 purchased a half 
interest of Elenda Young’s 819-acre allotment of Rancho La Ballona. Rose acquired thousands of 
additional acres in and around Ballona and elsewhere over the years. He bred cattle and draft horses, 


raised lima beans, sugar beets, walnuts, and other cash crops, and operated a dairy that produced 
cheese, butter, and, according to the Outlook, “the best milk tasted in Santa Monica”. He lived ona 
ranch in Palms for many years; his son-in-law was William Dexter Curtis, the son of Joseph Curtis, one of 
the three founders of the Palms community. Anderson Rose died in 1902, aged 66. Rose Avenue is 
named after him. 


Though he was not an original claimant to a Rancho Ballona allotment, John J. Charnock’s vast 
landholdings would also figure in the history of Mar Vista. Charnock was born in England in 1827, 
moved to Canada at 14 with his family, and prospered as a lumberman in Wisconsin and Minnesota. He 
moved to Nevada around 1870 to restore his health and became a sheep rancher. His immense range 
lands — over 100 miles long and 30 miles wide — nourished 20,000 head of sheep at the peak of his 
Nevada operations. He began investing his considerable wealth in California land in the mid-1870s. 
Besides hundreds of acres in Ballona Valley, Charnock also owned land in Riverside, San Diego, and 
downtown Los Angeles. Curiously for a man with so much property, he spent most of his California life 
in a small house in Palms. He was 81 years old in 1909, the year he died. 


Samuel Cripe didn’t have a claim to an original Rancho allotment either, nor was he as land-rich 
as the other early Yankee settlers, but the roughly 335 Ballona acres he did acquire in 1881 would figure 
in four historic Mar Vista neighborhoods. Born in 1831, this Indiana Hoosier moved to Santa Monica in 
1878 and opened a meat market on Third Street. On his Mar Vista land Cripe cultivated oats, barley, 
black berries, corn (100 bushels to the acre), string beans, and Irish potatoes. In the late 1880s he built a 
kiln and began manufacturing bricks on five acres of clay-rich Santa Monica land in what was one of that 
city’s first industries. His pressed bricks were regarded by experts as among the best made in the county 
and were used in the 1888 Soldier’s Home in Sawtelle, today the site of the Veteran’s Administration. 

He died in 1917 at the age of 86. 


The land that these men acquired, cleared, fenced, plowed, cultivated, reaped, and settled 
would in time become the modern communities of Palms, Culver City, Venice, Del Rey, Marina Del Rey, 
Playa Del Rey, and Mar Vista. 
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Sinjin Ravi Tam in front of his boyhood home in Dum-Dum. 
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